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Editorial Buzzings. 


When amid the apple-bloom 
You hear the bees a-humming, 
When from the woodland comes the sound 
Of partridges oreenns ; 
When softly cooing turtle-doves 
In couples go a-chumming, 
And love-lorn swains the sad guitar 
By moonlight are a-thrumming— 
We know by these unfailing signs 
That Summer is a-coming. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott is now editing 
an apiarian department in the Kansas 
Farmer, and he can do it satisfactorily. 


The Outlook for a favorable 
honey season ‘in the Eastern States never 
was better than it is this Spring, and a 
large yield is hoped for. So says the 
White Mountain Apiarist. 
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The Editor already reports some 
improvement in health since getting 
away from the busy cares of his editorial 
work. The BEE JOURNAL readers will 
no doubt be much pleased to learn this, 








Bro. A. I. Root, our co-laborer in 
apicultural journalism, returned to his 
home in Medina, O., on March 5, after 
a several months’ trip to the ‘* Golden 
tate” of the West, and ‘*‘ Mexican Gulf” 
of the South. He visited many apiarists 
during his absence, and created much 
interest and enthusiasm in the pursuit 
wherever he came in touch with its rep- 
resentatives. We are glad to note that 
Bro. Root returns with improved health. 
No doubt Mrs. Root’s continual presence 
with her husband aided greatly in his 
reaping the full benefit from such a 
pleasant and far-reaching journey, in 
the endeavor to recuperate weary en- 
ergies and worn health. 
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March was a cold and disagreeable 
month. Vegetation was retarded, but 
this may be ‘‘blessing in disguise,” for 
there were no buds to kill by the frosts. 
The Chief of the Weather Bureau re- 
marks as follows: 


The weather during the past month 
has been unusually severe, especially in 
the central valleys and the Southwest, 
and the continued cold, with more or 
less frost in the ground, has delayed the 
farm work. 


The slight growth that the crops have 
made renders it impossible to determine 
the amount of damage which has re- 
sulted from the unfavorable conditions 
that prevailed. 





Mrs. L.. Harrison, who has been 
at St. Andrews’ Bay, Fla., for a few 
months, will soon be once more at her 
old home in Peoria, Ills. On April 2, 
she wrote as follows from Florida: 


Please change my address to Peoria, 
Ills. I shall soon start to visit Wewa- 
hitchka—that great bee-country; and 
then home. 

Mrs. Harrison is perhaps the best- 
known lady bee-keeper in America. Her 
vigorous apiarian writings are always 
read with interest, as coming from one 
who knows whereof she writes. Her 
many friends will be pleased to learn of 
her safe arrival home, after a vacation 
in our Sunny Southland, 
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Alsike or Swedish Clover 
(Trifolium hybriduwm), besides being a 
good grazing plant,is a most excellent 
honey-plant. Emily E. West, on page 
512, tells very plainly as to the manner 
in which it is cultivated so as to reap the 
best results in hay and for its seed. 

Mr. M. M. Baldridge, of St. Charles, 
Ills., one of our well-known corres- 
pondents, has devoted much careful 
study to this clover, and has this to say 
concerning this clover: 

The bees have no trouble in finding 
the honey, as the blossoms are short, 
and the heads no larger than white 
clover. The blossoms at first are white, 
but soon change to a beautiful pink, 
and emit considerable fragrance. It is 
a clover which every farmer can and 
should cultivate, whether he keeps bees 
or not, as itis superior to the common 
red for hay or pasture for all kinds of 
stock. . 

It is thought by some to be a question 
whether it pays to plant anything for 
honey alone, but here is something 
which, aside from its rich honey-yield- 
ing qualities, is profitable both for for- 
age for farm stock and for the value 
of its seed. 

We once lived within a few rods of a 
ten-acre field of Alsike clover, and dur- 
ing its blossoming the bees fairly roared 
upon it all the day long. It was almost 
impossible to walk into the great pro- 
fusion of blossoms on a warm day, on 
account of the myriads of bees that were 
using their little ‘*‘ extractors” so indus- 
triously in gathering the diamond drops 
of nectar. 

We commend to the careful perusal 
of our readers the article referred to 
above, and trust that those who have 
not as yet done so, will test the matter 
for themselves. 


x 





A Bee Association has been es- 
tablished in Arizona. The subject of 
producing honey is receiving marked 
attention in that territory. Mesquite and 
alfalfa are the principal plants upon 
which the bees feed. Both produce 
clear, crystal like honey of fine flavor, 


The Honey Harvest lasts but 
a few days, or at best only a few weeks, 
so the wise bee-keeper will be prepared 
to get honey ‘‘ while the sun shines.” 
Many an otherwise good apiarist fails to 
appreciate the value of having every- 
thing on hand when the ‘deluge of 
honey ” comes, that is, if the honey does 
appear in the flowers. All supplies 
needed in the apiary should be ordered 
long enough before the time for their 
use, so that there may be no unneces- 
sary delay on their account when the 
honey harvest begins. Too often it is 
the case that these important matters 
are neglected until too late, and supply 
dealers and manufacturers are so far 
behind their orders that the bee-keepers’ 
harvest time is almost ended ere the 
needful supplies are received. The 
bright apiarist never ‘gets caught” 
that way more than once. Order your 
supplies early, and be happy. 





Abbe Giotto Ulivi, of Campi- 
Bizencio, Italy, died from the effects of 
influenza recently. The British Bee 
Journal of March 17, 1892, contained 
the following-concerning his death and 
characteristics : 


Unfortunately for bee-keeping, al- 
though an advanced and thoroughly 
‘practical and scientific bee-keeper, the 
good that he might have done was com- 
pletely counteracted by his violence of 
language, and intolerance of those who 
differed from him. A strong anti-par- 
thenogenesist, he did not hesitate to 
abuse all those who upheld the Dzierzon 
theory, and, forgetting that there are 
two sides to every question, he put down 
as charlatans all who differed from him, 
and even the great Huber was called by 
him ‘*a buffoon!” He was the inventor 
of what was known as the ** Giotto hive 
and principle,” which was tried here 
about 15 years ago. 


ebeed Sook? Cd ces Se 

In Bee-Keeping the principal 
requirements are good bees, plentiful 
pasturage, suitable climate, proximity 
to a good market, and an energetic bee- 
keeper who understands how to manage 








bees, and market the product, 
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Honey for Gravel.—In the 
British Bee Journal we find the follow- 
ing, taken from a periodical called the 
Family Herald, and published in 1846, 
giving an experience and directions in 
the use of honey as a cure for the 
malady known as ‘‘ gravel :” 


I was much afflicted with the gravel, 
and twice in seriousdanger. I met with 
a gentleman who had been in my situa- 
tion, and got rid of this disorder by 
sweetening his tea with half honey and 
half sugar. I adopted this remedy, and 
found it effectual. After being fully 
clear of my disease, I declined taking 
honey for about ten years, and in about 
three months I had a fit of my old com- 
plaint. I then renewed the practice of 
taking honey (as taken from the comb) 
in my tea, and am now more than three- 
score, and have not, for the last 27 
years, had the slightest symptom of the 
gravel. I have recommended my pre- 
scription to many of my acquaintances, 
and never knew it to fail. 





To Piant for Homey now is 
investing for the future. The traditional 
two or three weeks of honey-flow can, 
with a trifing expenditure, be made to 
last more than as many months; a suc- 
cession of bloom can be secured, so that 
should northerly winds or wet weather 
prevail for a time, it would not carry 
dismay to our hopes, and starvation to 
our bees. 

If, as we hope, the present should 
prove an unparalleled honey season, it 
will ameliorate the only tenable objec- 
tion to melilot or sweet clover, which is 
that it blooms but little or none the first 
season; and we can well wait until 
another season for our ‘‘sweet” reward 
from it. 


Amber is a term often applied to 
honey to determine its color, but it is 
totally unsuitable. It is so indefinite 
that it covers every color in the rainbow, 
and from white to black. See Webster’s 
International Dictionary. In order to 
be definite, use the term ‘‘straw color.” 
With it, there is no mistaking what is 
meant. 








Farmers’ Bulletin No. 7, just 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, treats of the practice, 
methods, and effects of spraying fruit 
trees for insect pests, and fungous dis- 
eases. The subject of spraying is pre- 
sented in the bulletin in a practical 
manner for the information of the 
orchardist and fruit-grower, and specia! 
attention is given to meeting the objec- 
tions now being raised in Great Britain 
and other countries against the use of 
fruits produced in the United States. 
The facts brought together show con- 
clusively that the spraying of fruit trees 
does notinjure the fruit or make its use 
dangerous to consumers. 

Next week we will give some extracts 
from Bulletin No. 7, showing how and 
when to spray fruit-trees so as not to 
prove injurious to bees. 








The Honey Industry of Colo- 
rado is a very important one. At a 
meeting held at Greeley, 2,000 colonies 
were represented, with an average out- 
put of 45 pounds. Reports show that 
the number of colonies are increased 
each year abeut 40 per cent., and with 
proper organization, the proceeds from 
the sale of honey will run into the 
thousands.—Colorado Farmer. 


-—_-.- 


Ants. are a Nuisance in the 
apiary, and there are various means 
employed to get rid of the pests. One 
way is to keep plenty of slacked lime 
around the hive-stands. As the lime 
dries and becomes crusty, put on a fresh 
supply. It is a cheap way to accomplish 
the desired object. 





Alfalfa is a good honey-plant. Mr. 
E. C. Moore, of Reno, Nevada, says: 
‘*Our honey harvest does not commence 
until the middle of June,-as a general 
thing. I get about 100 pounds per col- 


ony, On an average; of course some 
colonies do a great deal better. 
is our principal honey-plant. 


Alfalfa 
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California Bee-Keepers now 
have a State Association, whose first 
reported proceedings were published on 
At their meeting of organi- 
zation on Jan. 7, 1892, a committee 
composed of Messrs. J. F. MelIntyre, 
John H. Martin and Geo. W. Brodbeck 
was appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject of making a creditable display of 
Californian apiarian interests at the 
World’s Fair in 18938. Relating to this 
important matter, the committee have 
prepared and sent out the following, 
which should be read by every California 
apiarist: 

TO BEE-KEEPERS OF CALIFORNIA. 
On Jan. T, 1892, according to acall 

issued by many prominent apiarists, 
who, realizing the necessity of continued 
efforts upon the part of the honey pro- 
ducers of the entire State, organized a 
State Association upon a broad and 
liberal basis. 

Upon the organization of said Associa- 
tion, a committee, consisting of the ex- 
ecutive board, was appointed with ful] 
power to confer with the Southern Cali- 
fornia World’s Fair Committee, then in 
session in the Chamber of Commerce at 
Los Angeles. The committee learned 
that, while it is reasonable to expect 
that the honey producers will receive 
their proportion of the State funds, if 
there is any left after the erection of 
State buildings, etc., and while working 
for it, that we should not put too much 
dependence upon aid from that source. 

It is well known that in addition to 
the above State funds, that all of the 
counties of the State are empowered to 
levy an assessment in proportion to their 
valuation, and as this will be the princi- 
pal source of procuring funds for the 
exhibit, we would emphasize the fact 
that all local organizations should be on 
the alert to present their claims, and 
secure the share they are justly entitled 
to. Inthe absence of a local organiza- 
tion, the leading honey producers should 
take it upon themselves to urge their 
claims. 

That there will be an exhibit of the 
products of the apiary under the aus- 
pices of the State, should lead the bee- 
keepers and all interested in California 
apiculture, to bestir themselves, and 
now begin to plan for their contribution 
for the coming exhibition. The exhibits 
must be in place in April, 1898. 


page 154. 


‘ 


exhibits in shape, or what action Cali- 
fornia may take, it is too early to state. 
But all who intend to produce anything 
for exhibition, should put themselves in 
communication with the State Associa- 
tion, and information will be given as 
plans are developed. 

In relation to the exhibit, strenuous 
efforts will be made to secure ample 
room for what should be expected from 
a State so widely known as California. 


There should be as many distinctive 
qualities of California honey as possible 
from various portions of the State. 


While the main exhibit should be in 
practical, salable shape, there should be 
some novelties in the shape of produc- 
tion, peculiarly distinctive of California. 
The same might be said of beeswax and 
foundation. Pressed flowers of all the 
different honey-flora could be prepared 
by the yonthful members of the fra- 
ternity ; also enemies of bees, both birds 
and insects; models of apiaries, photo- 
graphs of apiaries and scenery, Califor- 
nia extractors, etc. Anything distine- 
tive of California, either closely or 
remotely connected with the apiary will 
be interesting to Eastern visitors. 


The California bee-keeper, while tak- 
ing a laudable pride in the extent and 
beauty of the exhibit, should ever have 
before him the vital fact that this exhi- 
bition at the World’s Fair is the best 
opportunity ever offered for the opening 
up of new and world-wide markets for 
his products, and he should be prepared 
to offer more direct and systematic 
methods of sale. 

The California State Association was 
organized to forward all such laudable 
plans, and desires to keep in close con- 
tact with all local organizations and 
enterprising apiarists in every portion 
of the State, and with that end in view, 
asks for your earnest co-operation. 





Every Pound of honey-comb costs 
the bees about 10 pounds of honey; so 
if honey sells at 10 cents per pound, 
then worker-comb or comb-foundation is 
worth $1.00 per pound. This doubtless 
is the reason why the manufacture of 
comb-foundation and its demand have 
now become so very surprisingly large. 
Every bee-keeper that uses comb-foun- 
dation really about doubles his invest- 
It pays to keep step with im- 
in any industry, and es- 


ment. 
provements 





As to what action different States 
may take in preparing or getting their 


pecially is this true of bee-keeping. 
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Old Times, Friends, and Love. 


There are no days like the good old days— 
The days when we were youthful ! 
When human kind were pure of mind, 
And speech and deeds weretruthful ; 
Before a love for sordid gold 
Became man’s ruling passion, 
And before each dame and maid became 
Slave to the tyrant fashion ! 


There are no girls like the good old girls— 
Against the world I'd stake ’em ! 

As buxom and smart and clean of heart 
As the Lord knew bow to make ’em ! 

They were rich in spirit and common-sense, 
And piety all supportin’ ; 


They could bake and sew, and had taught 
school, too, 


And they made the likeliest courtin’ ! 


There are no boys like the good old boys— 
When we were boys together ! 
Wien, the grass was sweet to the brown bare 
eet 


That dimpled the laughing heather ; 
When the pewee sung to the Summer dawn 
Of the bee in the billowy clover, 
Or down by tie mill the whip-poor-will 
Echoed his night song over. 


There is no love like the good old love— 
The love that mother gave us ! 
Weare old, old men, yet we pine again 
For that precious grace—God save us ! 
So we dream and dream of the good old times, 
And our hearts grow tenderer. fonder, 
As those dear old dreams bring soothing 
gleams 
Of heaven away off yonder. 
—Selected. 








——————$—— 





Queries and Replies. 
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Contracting the Brood-Chamber. 


QuERy 814.—Suppose I was working 
my apiary for comb-honey in a good 
season, and was using the 10-frame 
Langstroth brood-chamber without any 
contraction, how many pounds of sur- 
plus, on an average, would I gain per 
colony by contracting the brood-cham- 
ber to 8 frames instead of 10, and all of 
the colonies being in good condition ?— 
Iowa. 


I do not know.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


I have had no experience—A. B. 
MASON. 


It is a very difficult question to answer 
with any certainty.—H. D. Currine. 








So much depends upon season, region, 
apiarist and bees, that noone can tell. 
—A. J. Coox. 


More or less, according to the amount 
stored in the extra brood-combs.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


I have never practiced that kind of 
contraction, and therefore do not know. 
—C. H. DrpBEerRn. 


If you contracted in good time, I 
should **guess” you would gain 10 
pounds, on the average.—R. L. TAyLor. 


Much depends, in this question. If 
there was a very decided honey-flow, I 
would not contract at all.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


Iam sure you would make a gain, but 
the per cent. varies so much with differ- 
ent localities and seasons, that I would 
not try to give it in figures.—JAmEs 
HEDDON. 


That would depend upon so many 
other things than the mere size of the 
hive, that it would be impossible for me 
to even make a guess without knowing 
all the conditions.—J. A. GREEN. 


The honey that would naturally have 
been stored in frames 9 and 10, would 
go into the surplus, and perhaps more, 
if the colony needed contraction to force 
them into the sections.—P. H. ELwoop. 


There are so many things that enter 
into the calculation, that no one can an- 
swer the question with any certainty. 
What you would gain in the sections 
would be more lost in the brood-combs. 
—M. MAHIN. 


Ido not know. May be you would 
gain nothing, and may be the honey that 
would go in two frames or more. You 
see, a great deal depends upon your 
management, and other circumstances. 
—C. C. MILLER. 


As you state the case, there might be 
no difference, still I prefer the 8-frame 
hive. Itis as large as I want to carry 
into the cellar, and will hold honey 
enough to winter the colony.—EuGENE 
SECOR. 


I would use the whole 10 frames for 
brood. More brood, more bees; more 
bees, more honey. I believe in big, 
strong colonies, every time—at least up 
to the time that the honey-flow com- 
mences.—E. FRANCE. 


That would depend very much upon 
the length of the honey season. Ina 
good season of average duration, the 
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gain of an 8 over a 10 frame hive, in 
comb-honey, would probably amount to 
33 per cent.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


You would gain nothing if the bees 
were occupying the full brood-chamber. 
Contraction is not advisable, except 
when the hive is not fully occupied by 
the queen at the opening of the crop. 
We do not practice it in any case.— 
DADANT & Son. 


If your colonies are strong and full of 
bees, I do not think you would gain any- 
thing; but if they were only fairly 
strong and loth to work in the sections, 
contraction would undoubtedly cause 
them to go up-stairs, and all you would 
get that way would be gain.—S. I. FREE- 
BORN. 


Ido not think you would gain any- 
thing by the contraction, if the colonies 
are as you say, strong in bees, and in 
good condition, for I have found that 
the more room there is right over or 
around the brood-nest in this locality, 
the more comb-honey we get’ as it 
seems to be the nature of the bees to 
store their honey right over and around 
the brood.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


This question soars too highly into the 
realms of fancy, for me to even attempt 
to answer. Perhaps there would be no 
surplus at all, in either case; without 
regarding the matter of pounds, I do 
not think any gain at all would be made 
by reducing the brood-chamber, pro- 
viding, of course, that the colony was 
large enough for the whole 10 frames. 
—J. E. Ponp. 


You would not gain any, but on the 
contrary would lose. However, it is now 
admitted, I think, by the great majority 
of comb-honey producers, that in using 
the 10-frame Langstroth hive, all 
swarms should be hived on six brood- 
frames. Contraction toa smaller space 
will often result in large quantities of 
pollen being placed in the sections.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


You might possibly gain as much as 
the two frames you propose to remove 
would hold, and at the end of the season 
have to feed back twice that much. That 
is about the ‘‘ size of it.” I willtake my 
10-frame modernized-Langstroth hive, 
and engage to beat anybody with an 8- 
frame hive, charging him with weight 
for weight in winter stores. A section- 
case for an 8-frame Langstroth holds 7 
rows of 4 sections each (28); my 10- 
frame Langstroth hive takes a case that 
holds 32 sections. It may look a little 
out of the general order of things, but 


a strong colony will fill the large case as 
quickly as the small one, giving a gain 
of 4 sections to the case.—G. W. DEem- 
AREE. 


The weight of two Langstroth frames 
would be about 15 pounds, but the bees 
would consume more honey in rearing 
two frames of brood than they could 
store in the two frames. The exact 
amount could not be given without 
knowing how long your honey-flow 
would last. In fact, the length, time 
and source of your honey-flow would 
largely determine whether such manage- 
ment would result in profit or loss to 
you.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


So much depends upon the locality, 
methods employed, length of the honey 
season, and the quantity of the honey- 
flow, that any answer would be buta 
‘*guess.” There would probably be a 
gain, but the quantity would be quite 
uncertain.—THE Epriror. 








Convention Notices. 


COLORADO.—The Spring meeting of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Golden, Colo., on April 21, 1892. 

E. B. PORTER, Pres. 

H. KniGut, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


ILLINOIS.—The Spring meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at O. Taylor’s, at Harlem. I1l.. on 
a | 17,1892. Ail are cordially invited. 

Cherry Valley, Il. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The tenth semi-annual 
meeting of the Susquehanna Co. Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Bullard’s Hotel in 
Brooklyn, Pa.,on Thursday, May 5, 1892, at 
10 a.m. All are cordially invited. 

Harford. Pa. H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 





The New England Magazine has ar- 
ranged for the publication of an impor- 
tant series of illustrated articles upon 
Chicago, the city of the World’s Fair. 
Such a series of articles will find a warm 
welcome, and wide reading all over the 
United States, and abroad. Buy it at 
any news-stand, or send your order to 
the New England Magazine, 86 Federal 
Street, Boston. Twenty-five cents a 
copy. 








cn 


The Honey-Bee; lts Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- 








tions. $1.00. For sale at this office. 
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‘ Nature's Wy ” vit Queens. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





Picking up one of our bee-papers the 
other day, I saw this item in an article 
on queen-rearing : 


**In a week or so the queens will be 
mated ani laying. By this time, other 
colonies will begin to swarm; when one 
swarms, hive the swarm on a new stand 
and go to one of the nuclei colonies that 
has a laying queen, remove her, and 
cage her in the hive from which the 
swarm issued. In 24 hours she will be 
released and laying. By this method 
the old colonies are not queenless more 
than 24 hours at a time. If left to 
‘nature’s way,’ they would beat least 15 
days without.a laying queen; conse- 
quently a loss of 30,000 to 40,000 
bees, and henceit is wasteful to allow 
bees their own habits, as far as bees and 
increase is concerned.” 


I think that such teaching as this is 
fallacious, and I will try to tell the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
why I think so, and why it must be so in 
all localities which are similar to that of 
mine. 

With me, white clover yields only 
honey enough to keep the bees breeding 
nicely, and prepares them so that they 
mainly swarm from June 20 to July 1. 
Our honey harvest is from basswood, 
which blooms from July 10 to 16. After 
basswood, we have a honey-dearth, 
wherein bees can do no work save care 
for their brood and hives, and bees 
which hatch out at the commencement 
of this honey-dearth are of no value, 
but, on the contrary, become consumers. 


On an average, it takes 21 days from 
the time the egg is laid, to the perfect 
bee, ready to emerge from the cell. 
Then, if the colony is in a normal con- 
dition, this bee does not commence labor 
in the field until 16 days old; hence, the 
eggs for the honey-gathering bees must 
be deposited in the cell 37 days before 
the honey harvest ends, or else they are 
of no value as honey-producers, even 
though they may help at comb-building, 
etc., a few days previous to this age. 

As the basswood is all gone before the 
eggs of this introduced queen become 
honey-producing bees, and as the larger 
part of them die of old age before the 
buckwheat and Fall flowers bloom, it 





will be seen that such teaching is a mis- 
take for such a locality as this. 


By letting each colony rear its own 
queen, we have 15 days without any 
larve being fed or worthless bees hatch- 
ing, as the writer above tells us, and 
thereby we save the expensive feeding 
of these larv~, which in turn would be- 
come expensive consumers of the honey 
in the hive. Also, the chances are that 
when the colony rears its own queen, 
they will be stocked with a better and 
more abundant class of bees for Winter, 
than where a queen was_ introduced im- 
mediately after swarming. 


Once more: All who are familiar with 
natural swarming, know that the bees 
are comparatively few in numbers in the 
Spring, and increase by the rapidly in- 
creasing and hatching brood produced 
by the queen, until a swarm is the re- 
sult. By giving a laying queen toa 
colony immediately after it has cast a 
swarm, we bring about the same result 
(swarming) as before, for we place the 
bees in the same condition. The only 
difference is, that, having plenty of 
brood, they build up more quickly, and 
are prepared to swarm in a _ shorter 
time. 

As this second swarming, brought 
about by giving the laying queen, comes 
right in our basswood honey harvest, it 
cuts off the chances for surplus honey, 
for it is well known that bees having 
the swarming fever, do little or no work 
in the sections, and, if allowed to swarm, 
the object we are seeking after (honey 
in the sections) is beyond our reach. 


To understand this important matter 
better, let us look at how the same 
colony would work, had we not given 
them the laying queen as soon as the 
swarm issued : 

Eight days after the swarm went out, 
asa rule, the first youhg queen will 
have emerged from her cell, when the 
apiarist should remove all the other 
queen-cells from the hive, so that after- 
swarming is entirely prevented. In 
from eight to ten days more, the young 
queen is ready to lay, which is about 
the time the basswood begins to yield 
honey largely. During this period, be- 
tween the time the swarm issued and 
the young queen commences to lay, the 
bees, not having any brood to nurse for 
the last half of the time, consume but 
little honey ; hence, as fast as the young 
bees emerge from the cells, they are 
filled with honey ; for bees, not having a 
laying queen, seldom make much head- 
way building comb in the sections. Thus, 
when the young queen is ready to lay, 
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she finds every available cell stored with 
ripened honey. 

At this point, the instinct of the bees 
teaches them that they must have brood, 
or they will soon cease to exist as a col- 
ony, and a general rush is made for the 
sections, the honey from below is car- 
ried above, so as to give the queen room, 
and, in a week, we have, as a result, the 
sections nearly filled with honey. I 
have often had such colony complete 
from 50 to 60 pounds of honey in the 
sections in from 10 to 15 days, while 
those to which I had given a laying 
queen immediately after swarming, did 
little else but swarm during the same 
time, with not a pound section of finished 
hcney on the hive at the end of the 
honey season. ‘ 

According to my ideas of bee-keeping, 
the apiarist should have a thorough 
knowledge of the location he or she is 
in, as to its honey-resources, and then 
secure the largest number of bees pos- 
sible at the time of the honey-yields, to 
gather the honey from the flowers while 
in bloom, having just as few at all other 
times as is consistent with accomplish- 
ing this object. 

That the giving of a laying queen, as 
stated by the correspondent whom I! 
have quoted, tends to produce a large 
quantity of bees at a season of the year 
when there is nothing for them to do, is 
why I oppose his position. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Apicultural Notes from Texas, 


A. C. ATEN. 





We are having very fine weather for 
bees at present. There are not many 
honey-producing flowers in bloom, but 
the bees are very busy getting some 
honey, and carrying in plenty of pollen. 
My bees are in splendid condition at 
present, but next monthis our worst 
month for bees generally, and I am pre- 
paring to feed them well, and give them 
better attention than I have ever given 
them before. I am full of good inten- 
tions, which, I hope, I will have the 
firmness to carry out. 


About the middle of this month we 
had a very cold spell of weather, snow- 
ing a little, and freezing considerable for 
three nights, killing about all the fruit 
that had bloomed up to that time (and 
there was very little but what was in 
bloom), so our fine prospect for fruit is 


Corn, that was up, was killed down to 
the ground, but came out again, and 
many plants almost ready to bloom, 
which would have furnished nectar for 
the bees, were ruined. Notwithstanding 
this, vegetation has somewhat revived, 
and the bees are happy. 


CAUSE OF BITTER HONEY. 


What is the cause of bitter honey ? 
is a question asked by some one. Well, 
itis the product of some plant. The 
only plant that I know of here that pro- 
duces bitter honey is the bitter camo- 
mile; it has a yellow bloom, and Jooks a 
little like dog-fennel, and in some places 
in this part of Texas it quite often ruins 
half the honey, as very few. can eat it, 
and it is fit for nothing but feeding bees. 
It appears to grow only on a certain 
kind of soil, and none of my apiaries are 
situated near where it grows. 


We have another plant here—a kind 
of milk-weed—which we call ‘‘ snow on 
the mountain,” because of its peculiar 
white upper leaves, which make it look 
as if it was covered with snow. This 
plant produces peppery honey. Pure 
honey from this plant is too strong to 
eat, but when mixed with other honey, 
and allowed to get a few months old, it 
loses much of its strong, peppery flavor, 
and is pretty good honey. 


ITALIAN BEES AS A PURE RACE, 


Iam somewhat surprised at much that 
is written in regard to whether Italian 
bees are a pure race or not. Strictly 
speaking, there may not be a pure race 
of any kind of animals, or insects, in 
the world, but I will venture the asser- 
tion that they are as pure as anything 
else, and it will bea more difficult matter 
to prove that bees ‘‘sport” than any 
other animal kept either for pleasure or 
profit; because we cannot control the 
mating, and cannot tell whether the 
queen meets a pure, hybrid, or black 
drone. 

Round Rock, Texas, March 29, 1892. 
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A Visit Amoug lows Bec-Keepers. 


THOS. JOHNSON. 


On March 16, 1892, I began a week’s 
visit among. bee-keepers in neighboring 
towns. I called first upon E. N. Tag- 
gart, of Coon Rapids, who has 30 colo- 
nies of bees, all wintering well. Mr. T. 
obtained 200 pounds of surplus honey 
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last year, besides leaving sufficient in 
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the hives for Winter stores, and for 
Spring breeding. 

I then went to see John Frost, of 
Exira, where I spent the evening in 
chatting about bees. In and around 
Exira the bees are wintering well so far. 
There was not much surplus honey 
taken last year. ? 

The next day I visited W. C. Frazier, 
of Atlantic, who, with his wife, were 
just recovering from a siege of sickness. 
Mr. F. was just beginning to do out-door 
work again. He showed me his 20 colo- 
nies of bees, and some daughters of what 
he purchased for 5-banded queens; but 
if those are samples of the 5-banded 
bees, the breeder from whom the queens 
were purchased must be very far in the 
rear, as none of them showed more than 
3 bands. Mr. F. showed me another 
colony of 5-banded bees, that were the 
actual thing; and well may he feel 
pround of such beautiful bees. The 
mother of these latter bees was pur- 
chased from another breeder of queens. 
I also was shown several colonies from 
imported queens, that were uniformly 
3-banded, and all of a darkish color, 
but they were there, all the same. Mr. 
Frazier is the apiarian editor of the 
Towa Homestead. 

I nextcalled upon a Mr. Best, who is 
a brother-in-law of Mr. Frazier, and 
lives on an adjoining farm. 


I learned thatin and around Atlantic, 
there will be lots of starved bees, if they 
are not fed, as they are short of stores. 


From Atlantic I went to Wiota, where 
I saw the Levering brothers—Charles 
and Lawrence. I examined their bees, 
and found them wintering splendidly so 
far, both in the bee-cave and on the 
summer stands in chaff hives. 


After leaving Wiota, I was caught in 
a blizzard, and stopped at the home of 


‘Chas. Baker. I then went to North 


Branch, and called on F. D. Barney, 
who, in connection with his farm of 100 
acres, has an apiary of 45 colonies. He 
did not obtain much surplus honey last 
year. He is wintering his bees in a 
trench dug about 18 inches deep, run- 
ning north and south. After putting the 
bees into it, he put slough hay and 
planks over them, and also put earth 
taken from the trench, on the hay. Mr. 
Barney’s bees are in bad condition; I 
think he will lose one-haff of them. I 
may have something more to say about 
Mr. B.’s repository, later. 

D. H. Reamer, of Nelson, wasthe next 
bee-keeper I visited. He began last 
Spring with 11 colonies, and in the Fall 
had 27, with about 400 pounds of sur- 





plus comb-honey, gathered in Septem- 
ber. He sold 250 pounds for $50, and 
the increase of bees for $100, besides 
having 10 colonies left. His expenses 
were $35. In connection with the bees 
he worked a farm of 8O acres. He made 
a good showing for a poor year. But 
Mr. Reamer knows how to take care of 
bees, and gives them a place to store 
their surplus when needed. 

Lastly, I called on J. Armbaugh, of 
Coon Rapids, who said that in his locality 
bees were wintering fairly well. 

The localities mentioned in my trip 
are where the Tennessee honey-prophet 
(see page 311) said there would be the 
greatest honey failure in 1892, of any 
place in Iowa. Let us take care of our 
bees, and see if next Fall we cannot call 
him a * false prophet.” 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, April 4, 1892, 
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Facts About Italian and Black Bees. 


W. 8S. DOUGLASS. 





I have read Mr. Ellingwood’s article 
on page 192, in which he condemns the 
Italian bees. Six or seven years ago I 
became a subscriber to the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, the editor of which then 
advertised Italian queens for sale, and I 
sent for a tested queen. I had at that 
time about 30 colonies of pure brown or 
native bees. I introduced the queen 
about the middle of August—too late to 
ascertain their working qualities. 


The next Spring this Italian colony 
cast 2 swarms, sol then had 3 colonies 
of Italian bees. 

My native bees had increased to about 
45 colonies. The season was a poor 
one; but from the 3 Italian colonies I 
secured 200 pounds of comb-honey; and 
from my native bees I got 600 pounds 
ofcomb-honey. The Italians averaged 
about 67 pounds per colony, while the 
natives averaged only about 13% 
pounds per colony. All had the same 
attention. 

The foregoing are the positive facts. 
Mr. Ellingwood’s Italians certainly must 
have been a very poor grade of Italian 
bees, to let the blacks out-strip them. 


TEXAS SPRING-TIME IN MARCH. 


Bees have wintered here as usual. All 
they need is plenty of honey. My 190 
colonies had from 15 to 30 pounds each, 
and I found out of 190 only 2 queenless. 
Wild peach, elm, red-bud, cotton-wood, 
wild plum and fruit-trees are in full 
bloom, so the bees are having al! they 
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can do. The Spring birds have come, so 
the woods are ringing with their sweet 
voices. Farmers are busy planting corn 
—some few have corn up, and it looks 
well. 

Lexington, Tex., March 6, 1892. 
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Alsike Clover—How to Grow It 


EMILY E. WEST. 











The value of Alsike to the bee-keeper 
makes it worth his while to extend its 
culture in every way possible. In in- 
ducing his farmer neighbors to grow it, 
he not only benefits himself, but also his 





Alsike Clover. 


neighbors as well. Few appreciate its 
value. Rightly managed it may be made 
to yield three products—honey, hay and 
seed, which, in a little more than a year, 
are equal in value to the land on which 
it grows. 

With suitable soil, and in competent 
hands, ten bushels of seed to the acre is 
a possible yield, which, at the present 
prices, $7.50 to $9.00, will purchase 
an acre of good farming land almost 
anywhere. There are, besides, the hay 
and honey. 

When the cultivation of Alsike is 
recommended to farmers, one or more of 
the following objections are usually of- 
fered: 1. It does not germinate well. 


2. It does not produce a paying crop of 
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seed. 3. It does not produce as much 
hay asred clover. 4. The hay is of in- 
ferior quality. 5. If fed to milch cows, 
the butter produced is white. 

In the first case, either the seed was 
poor, or the ground was not in proper 
condition. 

In the second case, a short crop of 
seed is generally due to a lack of judg- 
ment at to the right time for cutting, 
and to improper handling afterward. 


In answer to the third objection, it 
may be stated that, though the yield of 
hay may not be as great, the value of 
the whole product is greater. 


Finally, the hay is better than red 
clover hay, the stems being less woody, 
and devoid of the fine hairs which render 
red clover hay ‘* dusty.” In this market, 
timothy mixed with Alsike is beginning 
to be rated No. 1, while timothy mixed 
with red clover is No. 2 

As to its effect on butter, a few roots, 
carrots or the like, fed to cows will 
remedy that. Often failure is the result 
of making a trial on so small a scale 
that the crop is neglected; then the 
grower thinks, of course, it is ‘‘no 
good.” 

A neighbor, Mr. McCall, has given to 
the Alsike clover plant the same kind of 
intelligent and careful study that Mr. 
Terry has given to the potato, with 
equally satisfactory financial results. 
Mr. McCall is too busy ‘compelling 
success”’ to write of his methods for the 
benefit of others; so, believing that 
they would be interesting and profitable 
to many, I interviewed him one evening. 
The following are the facts brought 
out: 

Mr. McCall raises Alsike for the seed, 
so his methods accord with his aim. 


The most suitable soil is a clay loam, 
with a good proportion of the vegetable 
matter; but it may be grown on almost 

-any kind of land. 

The land, having been deeply plowed 
and thoroughly pulverized the previous 
Autumn, and sown to wheat, is har- 
rowed in the Spring with a fine-toothed 
harrow—an operation greatly benefiting 
the growing wheat. The clover seed is 
then sown at the rate of 8 to 10 pounds 
to the acre. A lighter seeding is often 
recommended, but Mr. M. believes that 
better results, on the whole, are ob- 
tained by amoré generous seeding. 


The sowing should be done as early 
as possible, so that the seed may 
catch some of the Spring rains. Here, 
the first of April is about right. It is 
important that the seeding be even. 
Bare spaces certainly lessen the crop, 
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while overcrowded ones do not increase 
it. Itis by attention to small details 
that success is won in this as in any 
other undertaking. If the seeding is 
done by hand, mixing the seed thoroughly 
with several times its bulk of sand may 
aid in its even distribution. 


The seed may be sown with oats, if’ 
preferred, provided the ground can be 
put into proper condition early enough. 


Soon after the removal of the wheat 
from the ground, the young clover plants 
should cover it. They often make such 
growth as toblossom and mature seed 
the first season. Possibly, by sowing 
the seed alone, and under the most favor- 
able conditions, a fair cropof seed might 
be obtained the first season; but the 
second season is the one depended upon 
for the main crop, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

In the Autumn and early Spring the 
field may be lightly pastured, preferably 
by sheep, but care should be taken to 
remove the stock before damage is done. 


By early June the clover field should 
be a sheet of vivid green, with no earth 
visible. Later, the pink and white 
blossoms appear, borne at the ends of 
the main stalk and branches. This is 
the bloom which will furnish the largest 
and best part of the seed crop. Keep 
watch of them, for they soon disappear 
under a set of somewhat smaller blos- 
soms, which in turn give away to 
another, the bloom continuing several 
weeks. During this time the bee does 
double duty in improving the yield of 
seed by cross-fertilization, and in gath- 
ering the nectar with which the florets 
are abundantly stored. Mr. M., realiz- 
ing the value of its labors, purchased 10 
colonies, and feels that they paid for 
themselves in the first season by increas- 
ing the yield of clover seed, to say noth- 
ing of their gathering 300 pounds of 
the finest honey in the world. Had he 
beer an experienced bee-keeper, instead 
of the beginner that he was, the honey 
crop would have been twice as great. A 
week or more of bloom passed before the 
sections were put on at all. 

To go back to those first clover blos- 
soms—they will have become a rich 
brown in color, and nearly dry. Now is 
the time to cut it. Just here is where 
a day’s delay means partial if not total 
failure. Waiting for the later and in- 
ferior heads to ripen, the earlier and 
more valuable ones, becoming entirely 
dry, burst their pods and scatter the 
seed upon the ground. When cut at 
the proper stage, a large part of the 
foliage is green and tender, and, with 





the immature heads, furnishes a hay 
equal, if not superior, to that from the 
first growth of red clover. 


After it is cut, moisture does not in- 
jure Alsike as readily as it does other 
hay. To avoid scattering the seed, the 
hay should be handled as little as pos- 
sible during the curing, and then only 
when there is moisture enough in the 
atmosphere to keep the stems pliable— 
never in the heat of the day. This is 
the second point of extreme importance. 
Drawing should be done during the 
earlier part of the day, after the dew is 
off, and again in the latter part of the 
afternoon. Subsequent operations need 








Alsike Clover Root and Crown, Red Clover Root 
average size, 1 year old. and Crown, 1 yr. old. 


no comment until the seed is ready for 
the cleansing process. 


In order to command the highest price 
in the market, the seed must be perfectly 
clean ; but as it is so much smaller than 
any other kind of seed which a farmer 
handles, the fanning-mill requires finer 
screens than those ordinarily used, and 
the blast controlled so that seed is not 
blown off in the chaff. Though it re- 
quires skill and a good machine to per- 
fectly clean seed without waste, care 
and ingenuity will often accomplish the 
desired result with slight expense, and 
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add many dollars to the value of the 
crop. 

The first seeding may be allowed to 
remain on the ground during the third 
and fourth seasons, and possibly fair 
crops may be had; but, on the whole, it 
is probably better to turn it under after 
the first cutting, and use the ground for 
some other crop—potatoes for instance. 

The past season was an exceedingly 
poor one for clover in this locality; but 
Alsike yielded double the amount of seed 
obtained from red clover when the latter 
was worth the cutting. Many did not 
cut it at all.—Gleanings. 

Flint, Mich. 
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The Weather and the Italian Bees. . 


JOHN D. A. FISHER. 


¢ 

We have had enough warm weather 
the past few weeks to bring the maple 
blooms out. Bees have been carrying in 
honey and pollen for the past 10 or 12 
days; they have been gathering enough 
honey to make them quite lively. 

The strongest colonies are beginning 
to get up that pleasant hum at night, 
which, when it greets the bee-man’s ear, 
he knows the bees are getting honey, 
and the queen is laying. But to-night 
they are compelled to hug up close, and 
that sweet hum cannot be heard. This 
morning, about 8 o’clock, a dark cloud 
came upin the west, peals of thunder 
greeted our ears, the wind commenced 
blowing cold, and is still blowing to- 


night; itis very cold. I fear this sud-. 


den change from pleasant to severe cold 
weather will give the bees a set-back. 


ITALIAN VS. BLACK BEES. 


Iam very much interested in the pros 
and cons in regard to the discussion of 


Italian and black bees. I thought that . 


question had been settled long ago. I 
wonder if those who advocate the black 
bees as a superior race of bees to the 
Italians, ever gave the Italians a fair 
trial. We must believe that they are 
honest in their opinion, for we cannot 
believe that they are ‘‘talking just to 
to hear themselves talk,” or to be differ- 
ent from the great mass of bee-keepers. 


A large majority of the bee-fraternity 
claim that the Italian bees are far 
ahead of the common black bees. The 
Italians have fully stood the test, side 
by side, with their ‘‘sisters in black,” 
and have come out victorious, carrying 
off the medal, and are now the stand- 
ard bees of the world, and will remain 








so until some other race of bees is 
brought to light that can excel those 
with the yellow stripes. To do this, a 
bee will have to be produced with a 
wonderful ‘‘ get up and get.” 

It is my opinion that there never will 
be a race of bees introduced that will 
excel the Italian bees in their improved 
state. Mark what Isay! I may refer 
to this some time in the future. Give 
the Punics and all other races a fair 
trial (never condemn any race of bees 
until they have had a fair and honest 
trial), for the next ten years, and see if 
at the expiration of that time the Ital- 
ian bee is not on the top round of the 
ladder, bearing a large gold medal, and 
saying, ‘‘I won this by keeping the 
moths out of. my home, and gathering 
more honey for my keeper than any of 
my sisters.” 

Woodside, N. C., March 10, 1892. 
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Transferring Bees to Frame Hives. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 








All bee-keepers of experience agree on 
this one point, that the best time to 
transfer bees is when the apple-trees are 
in bloom. At this time there are but 
few bees, honey and brood to be in the 
way. If itis just at the commencement 
of the bloom, there will be honey coming 
in to repair breakage, and fill up 
vacancies. 

Get everything in readiness before 
you disturb the bees. You will need 
probably a cold-chisel and hammer to 
cut off the nails, to take off the cover, 
and a long, sharp-bladed knife to cut 
the comb from the sides of the gum. 


It is taken for granted that you in- 
tend to put them into a movable-frame 
hive. Little splints and tacks to fasten 
them on the frames, and cord to wind 
around combs will be needed; also an 
old sheet, table-cloth, or something of 
the kind to fold up and make a soft bed 
to lay the brood on to prevent bruising 
it. You will need a table to work on, 
and, if you have a shop, that will be the 
handiest place to do the transferring. 


You will need a receptacle of some 
kind, called a forcing-box, to drive the 
bees into. Whatever fits the size of the 
gum will answer the purpose. If you 
have not a bellows smoker, roll up some 
cotton or linen rags and tie them at 
short distances so that when a tie burns 
off they will not unroll; also a pan to 
lay pieces of honey in, and wash-bow!] 
and water to wash the hands. Every- 
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thing must be in readiness, and there 
should be no delay if the transferring is 
a success. 


When everything is ready, smoke the 
bees to intimidate them and put them on 
their good behavior. Give them a few 
moments’ time to fill up their sacs with 
honey ; it will be so much out of the 
way, and a loaded bee never volunteers 
an attack. Remove the gum and place 
a similar one where it stood, to receive 
the bees returning from the fields. If 
the gum is not taken into a shop, and 
the work is done out-of-doors, it had 
better be removed a rodor two, to be 
out of the way of the bees, aS all escap- 
ing ones will return to their old stand. 


DRIVING THE BEES. 


When the hive has been removed, in- 
vert it and place over it the forcing-box, 
and wind around cloth of some kind 
where they join together to prevent the 
bees from escaping, and then rap on the 
gum sharply for a period of 20 to 30 
minutes, when the bees will be found 
clustered in the forcing-box like a new 
swarm, and could be placed on their old 
stand, and the bees that have returned 
from the fields shook from their gum in 
front of the driven bees, so they will all 
join together. If it is noticed in a short 
time that the bees are running over the 
box it is evidence that the queen is not 
with them, and greatcare must be taken 
in removing the combs, that she is not 
crushed or injured in any way. 


REMOVING THE COMBS. 


When the nails holding the cover are 
cut or pried up, as soon as there is space 
enough to insert a knife the combs 
should be cut from it so it can be re- 
moved without breaking the combs. If 
possible, cut the supports; it might be 
done with a little saw; cut the combs 
loose with the knife, and then lift off 
the gum, and the combs will be left 
standing entire, just as in the old gum. 
Do not take them apart any faster than 
they are fitted into the frames. Lay a 
large comb, if there is any, upon the 
folded muslin, and lay a frame upon it, 
making the size a trifle larger than the 
frame; spring it over it, and wrap 
twine around it to hold it in place until 
the bees ean fasten it in. 


Little splints can be tacked on the 
side of a frame, and small pieces laid in, 
when splints can be tacked upon the 
upper side. 

Brood should be handled very care- 
fully, and not a cell destroyed, for the 
profit of the colony during the coming 





season depends upon it; it should be 
placed together, and the frames contain- 
ing it, in the center of the hive. 
Drone-comb should be left out, and 
drone-brood fed to the chickens; they 
will enjoy it. As fast as the frames are 
filled, they should be hung in a hive. 


When all is completed, change the 
frames to a clean hive if they have 
dripped very much, for the bees will be 
longer reaching the brood, which will 
need their care at once. Their sacs are 
full of honey, which they filled when 
they were intimidated with smoke, and 
they will have to store it away before 
they can clean up the drip, andif it ran 
from the hive, it would induce robbing. 


CHANGING LOCATION AND QUEENS. 


The location can be changed, and bees 
will adhere to it just as they do when 
theyswarm. Therefore, place the hive 
with the transferred combs, either upon 
the old stand, or upon a new one, and 
jar the bees in front of it, either upon a 
cloth or a clean, smooth board, and they 
will gladly enter it. 

If the bees are blacks, and you desire 
to change them to Italians, you could 
pick up the old queen as they enter the 
hive, and drop the new one in its place, 
and there would be no questions asked, 
as their attention will be taken up filling 
up holes and repairing breakage. In 
about ten days remove the strings and 
splints. If a new queen has been in- 
troduced, do not open the shive as soon 
as you otherwise would, for they some- 
times kill a new queen when they are 
disturbed.—Prairie Farmer. 


Black and Hybrid Bees, 


CHARLES GUTH. 








On page 384, Mr. Chas. White refers 
to the stinging qualities of the blacks. 
There is nothing that will beat them, 
except the hybrids. I have the black 
and hybrid bees, and as for stinging 
qualities there is no difference. My bees 
are very gentle and easy to handle. I 
have handled bees in the movable-frame 
hives without smoke or a bee-veil. The 
only trouble is in putting the frames 
back—the bees are too much in the way. 
On that account it is better to use a 
smoker. 

I will admit that the blacks will get 
strong enough to swarm when they 
should work in the sections, but that is 
only insome years. My bees, in a good 
honey-flow, fill, or partly fill, the surplus 
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apartment, and then swarm. After 
swarming time is over, they get strong 
and finish the partly-filled sections, and 
do not swarm as long the honey-flow 
lasts, as Mr. White says. My bees 
swarm once, and some twice. 

They always have plenty of stores for 
winter, except late after-swarms, and 
one year (in 1884 or 1885) we hada 
drouth, but that is an exception. So 
Mr. White can see that my black bees 
do not have the hive full of brood, when 
they ought to have it fullof honey. I 
1 believe that with some the blacks will 
do better, and with others the Italiaus 
are best; still others have no luck with 
any bees. 

There is much written about the Ial- 
ians being gentler than the blacks, #nd 
vice versa. I think itis not in the bees, 
at all. Bees do not like every person. 
For instance, if I have visitors, I gen- 
erally show them the bees. Some visitors 
the bees cannot bear; three or four bees 
will get after them, and run them out of 
the apiary; others the bees do not 
bother. I know a man who would like 
to keep bees, but the bees cannot endure 
him. 

About being prosperous in bee-keeping, 
it is the same difference as in stinging 
qualities with some persons. I know 
many who kept bees, but were not suc- 
cessful, where others in the same locality 
did well with the bees. 

Bees in this locality have wintered 
well, and are strong, with plenty of 
stores. They are workingon the maples 
on warm days. There are fine prospects 
for a good honey season, if the weather 
is favorable. 

Santa Claus, Ind., March 28, 1892. 


oo 


Importance of the Industry Of Apiculture 


R. 8. RUSSELL. 





Apiculture is the science of keeping 
bees, and it seems that no ancient his- 
tory is complete without due considera- 
tion of this most useful and industrious 
little insect ; and from Genesis to Reve- 
lationsin the Holy Book, may be found 
the most beautiful references. God, in 
his supreme wisdom, placed honey in 
comparison of all products, second only 
to milk in importance. He promised a 
“land flowing with milk and honey,” 
plainly indicating the two most impor- 
tant industries of our model country. 
Now, that we possess the ‘‘ promised 
land,” and have a first-class creamery in 
almost every town of our grand State, 





and the milk secured, is it not high time 
that we cease talking ‘* pickle and can- 
ning factories,” until we reach them in 
their proper order ? 

Our honey industry is next on the list. 
Strange that our government should pay 
2 cents bounty on 4 cents worth of 
sugar, and nothing on 20 cents worth of 
honey! Yet we have unimpeachable 
testimony that our land is *‘ flowing with 
honey.” We have nearly 5,000,000 
square miles of territory with an esti- 
mated capacity of 10,000 pounds of 
honey on each square mile per annum, 
making the enormous amount of 50,- 
000,000,000 pounds of honey per 
annum! This honey, at 20 cents per 
pound, would make in even money $10,- 
000,000,000 per annum for Uncle 
Sam. Iludiana’s share of this honey is 
enormous. 

Be it said to the shame of the would- 
be intelligence of the present age, that 
this great source of wealth is almost 
totally ignored in many parts of our 
beautiful State, either through base 
ignorance or superstition, while the in- 
habitants are blindly striving to out- 
rival each other in heaping the now 
over-burdened granaries of the world 
with corn and wheat at starvation 
prices. Better sell your teams and buy 
a few cows and some bees, and be a 
dealer in milk and honey, and improve 
your leisure in reading bee and dairy 
literature. 

Do not fear that you will overstock 
the country with bees, as 200 colonies 
in one yard, properly managed, will do 
equally as well as if scattered a mile 
apart, yet (hark!) I hear some skeptic 
say that is not so. But, when I tell him 
the main honey-flow only lasts about 15 
days in the year, and during that time it 
is utterly impossible to. get bees enough 
to gather it, the scales may drop from 
his eyes. 

In Germany, 900 colonies are kept at 
a profit on each square mile, and surely 
we have a much richer soil and a purer 
atmosphere than Germany or any other 
country of the Eastern Continent ; yet 
we can well look to Germany for lessons 
of economy, in developing the great 
wealth of our most wonderful country— 
the ‘promised land,” ‘‘a land flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

Strange that it has taken over 100 
years for our people to learn that milk 
is our most important product, and no 
doubt it will require 100 years longer 
to learn that our honey is the next in 
importance, although it was so declared 
by the Creator almost from the very 
beginning. 
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The most flattering report of our own 
State, this year, is given by Mr. Man- 
ford, of Hamilton county, to our State 
pee-Keepers’ Association. He began 
the season with 10 colonies, worth $6 
per colony; produced 200 pounds of 
surplus per colony of extracted-honey, 
and sold it at 16 cents per pound, mak- 
ing a net profit of $82 per colony, or a 
total of $320, almost net profit. This 
report isin the very face of the fact 
that the past season was one almost 
unparalleled for drouths and unfavorable 
conditions, for even the very flowers 
were roasted alive. Honey production 
should inspire us all with unbounded 
faith in the honey-bee, as one of the 
greatest factors in developing our untold 
wealth. 

My own report for the past year, on 
110 colonies, gives less than one-half 
per colony, as compared with Mr. Man- 
ford’s bees, my net surplus being nearly 
72 pounds per colony. The best colony 
produced only 108 pounds of surplus, 
yet it must be considered that my efforts 
were directed toward the production of 
a higher grade of honey, namely, fancy 
comb, much of which finds ready custo- 
mers at 25 cents per pound in the city, 
and first premium at our State Fair. 
Such a product is always scarce, and 
higher, and cannot be controlled by any 
monopoly, but awaits your own pleas- 
ure of naming the price; and while it is 
conceded by all that nearly, or about 
twice, the amount can be obtained by 
the extracting method, it is yet a debat- 
able question as to which method is most 
profitable in dollars. The facts are 
about as follows: 

While Mr. Manford has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his bees work with all 
possible speed through the entire honey 
harvest, my bees may have taken a 
‘*fool notion” to swarm, and may ab- 
solutely refuse to perform any labor for 
days or weeks. This is our darkest 
hour, and we are found meditating 
earnestly—a most peculiar ‘* strike,” 
this; and were it among the ‘‘ men” in 
this case, it would not be worth a mo- 
ment’s notice. Yet, to our utter morti- 
fication we see it is our most industrious 
little ** women” that are ‘‘in it.” The 
‘*men ” of the colony, instead of chastis- 
ing them, as would be supposed, stand 
back and *‘ laugh ” and ‘‘ wink ” at each 
other. 

The ‘*‘ strike,” like all others, is just 
at the time when labor is most needed, 
and in this case is usually right in the 
midst of our honey harvest, and incurs 
a loss of from 10 to 30 pounds of honey 
per day, to the striking colony. 





While mycrop is not large, less than 
four tons, it brought over $1,500, be- 
sides several fine swarms as increase ; 
and as bees are non-taxable in our 
county, leaves a net profit of at least 
$1,400, allowing $100 for the labor 
incurred. This will over-balance the net 
profits of my farm of 200 acres, by 
more than $400. Let mesee: 110 col- 
onies, Spring count, worth $660; profit, 
net, $1,400. Farm, 200 acres of good 
land, worth $12,000; profit, about 
$900. These aresurely strange figures, 
yet they are such that can be verified 
by hundreds of men besides myself. 

Now, I will say to you, fellow farmers, 
do not rush wildly into apiculture, ex- 
pecting the bees to make a fortune while 
you lounge around; you will be disap- 
pointed, and, just as with other stock of 
the farm, you must learn their charac- 
teristics; you must bea man of delibera- 
tion and judgment; you must know the 
true condition of the colony at all times ; 
you must be able to judge at once when 
the colony is in prime condition, and 
when not, and how to place it in such 
condition as will insure success; in 
short, you must be the director of the 
entire work, and understand them just 
as well as you do your hogs, horses, 
cattle and chickens, and be able to 
handle and inspect them just as easily 
without any gloves or veils, and without 
fussing and fighting with them. 

This is so easily learned, requiring 
only an outlay of about $1.50 for any 
of the many valuable standard books on 
apiculture, as a reference guide; and 
about one day’s practical experience 
with some live apiarist. Itis also neces- 
sary that your wives, sonsand daughters 
should be equally well postedin this 
most important industry of the farm, 
and I can say, and boast with pride, 
that my own dear better-half, besides 
acting the noble part of mother for nine 
children, is equally as competent as her 
much-elated husband in solving all the 
most intricate problems of our large 
apiary at a single glance. 

Bees are not disagreeable, fussing 
creatures, aS many are led to suppose, 
but, on the contrary, they are very in- 
telligent, quiet and unassuming; never 
offering resistance save in defense of 
their lives or homes. Their language is 
well understood by each other, and par- 
tially understood by many distinguished 
apiarists. While their greatest useful- 
ness, aside from gathering honey, is not 
generally known by the masses, it is 
well understood by our great scientists, 
that the true design of the Wise Creator 
was that the bees should act as the most 
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important agents of cross-fertilization of 
flowers; scarce, knotty and few indeed 
are our apples, peaches, pears, quinces 
and cherries, as well as all other fruit, 
when itis too cold and stormy during 
the blooming season for the bees to 
properly distribute and commingle the 
fertilizing pollen from flower to flower. 
May this not be why the tempting drop 
of nectar is placed in each tiny flower? 
Surely, all horticulturists should keep 
bees. 


In conclusion, we entreat you as a true 
brother, to examine closely this greatest 
leak of the farm; make an heroic effort 
to save the ‘“‘rivers of honey” which God 
himself has declared is flowing from 
your farms; purge the scrawny, half- 
matured fruits of all kinds from your 
farms, by properly fertilizing the bloom; 
and double the yield of your clover seed. 
This can only be done by following the 
line plainly mapped out by the All-Wise 
Creator.—Read ut the Noble Cownty, In- 
diana, Farmers’ Institute. 

Zionsville, Ind. 


$$$ $< a ——__—_ 


Influence of Climate and Blossoms, 


8. NELSON. 


Italian bees will work well if they 
have all the brood-frames that they can 
cover, but not small sections. They 
might work well in 3-pound or 4-pound 
sections, but such large ones do not suit 
our trade here, The Italians breed up 
quicker in the Spring than blacks, but 
that is of no use, as we never get any 
surplus from either race until September 
or October; then our white honey is 
gathered, and all the honey we get in 
the months of June, July and August is 
very dark-colored. Some bee-men say 
that buckwheat honey is all dark, but 
that is a great mistake; for some years 
we have the whitest kind of honey from 
buckwheat. I think that climate and 
the kind of blossoms the bees work on 
makes a difference in the nature of the 
bees; for when working on chestnut, 
basswood and locust, the bees are very 
easily handled; but when they work on 
corn, ragweed and golden-rod, look for 
a fight; and the more honey they have, 
the more smoke they will stand. 

Keating, Pa. 





The Amateur Bee-Keeper, 
by J. W. Rouse; 52 pages. Price, 25c. 
For sale at this office. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1892. 
Apr. 21.—Colorado State, at Golden, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


May hee x Co., at Brooklyn, Pa. 
. M. Seeley. Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 17.—Northern Illinois, at Harlem, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 





* May 28.—Haldimand, at Nelles’ Corners, Ont. 


E. C. Campbell, Sec. Cayuga, Ont. 


(=~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe EpirTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT-—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson....Flint, Mich. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 








————— ee SS 


Bee and Honey Gossip. 


&@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Bees Wintered Splendidly. 

My bees wintered splendidly in the 
cellar without any loss. They are on 
the summer stands, and yesterday they 
brought in pollen in good earnest. I 
never had them come through the Win- 
ter in such good condition, yet I will 
have to take some honey from their 
hives, as most of them have more than 
they need. L. GEORGE. 

Oakwood, Wis., April 4, 1892. 





Apiarian Observations in Florida. 


While I have been located at St. An- 
drew’s Bay, Fla., 1 have watched with 
much interest the bees and flora of this 
region. I arrived in this locality on 
Jan. 9, and the bees were working, to a 
limited extent, the peen-to peach-trees 
being then in bloom. I had no oppor- 
tunity of opening hives, but when I 
watched them, a little pollen was carried 
in. Bees hada grand banquet spread 
for them during the blooming of pear 
and plum trees, and I am sorry to say 
that the people will not have a great 
feast at its ripening, for much of it was 
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killed by a late frost in March. Peen-to 
and honey peaches were entirely de- 


stroyed in many instances, but later: 


peach-trees are full of fruit. Fruit-trees 
bloom. much longer here than at the 
North, and black and dew berries con- 
tinue in bioom, I am told, for nearly 
two months, and the fruitis ripening for 
that length of time. I watched the bees 
to-day working upon the orange bloom, 
also upon dewberry and blackberry 
bloom. There is wild-sage growing in 
every nook and corner, and residents say 
that it is the same as that of California ; 
bees have been working upon it for 
weeks, also upon ti-ti and spider-wort, 
which is abundant in what Southern 
people call ‘‘ savannas,” and Northern 
people call ‘‘ meadows.” Bee-culture is 
much neglected here, and it is a_pity, 
for it would be a great help to home- 
steaders, who are trying to gain a foot- 
hold among the pine woods. It is a 
great country for trees and bushes, and 
and most of them have bloom, which the 
bees would utilize. I have not seen an 
Italian bee in this locality. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
St. Andrews’ Bay, Fla., April 2,1892. 


——— oop 
Wintered Better than Expected. 


On March 25 I took my bees from the 
cellar for the third time the past few 
months. I am very glad to say they 
have come out better than I expected. I 
lost 83 colonies out of 30. Last Fall I 
doubled up several of my colonies, hav- 
ing more than I wished to keep; these 
double colonies have wintered the best, 
having their hives clean and dry, and 
now I have plenty of brood-frames full 
of honey to feed to those not having 
enough. W. P. ODENDAHL. 

Moline, Ills., April 2, 1892. 


— oe ea oO 
Successful Wintering of Bees. 


I find a great many important things 
in the bee-papers for one who keeps 
bees. Ihave had very good results so 
far in wintering bees. Last December I 
had 41 colonies, and lost only two. I 
think that was not bad. I winter my 
bees on the summer stands, in single- 
walled hives. I put chaff on both sides, 
and a cushion on top. My bees are 
looking well. Last season was a poor 
one here. We did not get much honey ; 
but I am ready for another Summer, 
and hope to get more honey. There are 
a few bee-keepers within about five 
miles of me, and they are quite success- 
ful. I think that all of us have Italian 





bees. I introduced about 20 queens 
last season, some as late as the middle 
of November, and had good luck with 
them all. I notice that some are in 
favor of black bees, but I am through 
with them. No more blacks for me. 
Cicero H. Hieerns. 
Ringoes, N. J., April 4, 1892. 





No More Wintering on Honey-Dew. 


Bees are having a Spring carnival. I 
had no loss from their wintering on 
honey-dew, but will never try it again, 
for those fed’ on good honey and sugar 
syrup are more than twice as active as 
those fed on honey-dew. It has been 
said, that a hard Winter with heavy 
snows precedes a good honey crop, but I 
think that seasonable rains during the 
Spring and Summer tend more toward 
bringing a good honey crop, than any 
kind of Winter Weather can possibly do. 

I wonder what is the matter witb 
some of those young bee-papers. Are 
they subject to ‘‘Spring dwindling,” or 
are the publishers having La Grippe ? 

E. E. Smrru. 

Carpenter, Ills., April 2, 1892. 


| We do not know the reason for the 
irregularity of the new papers referred 
to. Wehave as yet (April 4) received 
no March numbers of the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper, White Mountain Apiarist, 
and Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. If they 
were mailed, they must have miscarried 
somehow. Perhaps the April issues will 
appear in a few days.—Eb. | 


=_- 


Plenty of Honey Expected this Year. 


The Spring condition of my bees I am 
satisfied is very difficult to excel. I have 
260 colonies, and lost ony two. All are 
doing well, and the prospects are good 
for plenty of honey the coming season. 

GEORGE Hone. 

Benjamin, Utah, Apri] 2, 1892. 
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If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for *‘ Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;”’ 
170 pages; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 
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Wavelets of News. 


SS TPS FON FON FES FES FER SERRA ZR AINA NS ASUS 


Stray Straws. 


Good-nature seems to be one of the 
prominent features that characterize the 
discussions of bee-keepers now-a-days. 


Do bees sleep? The Centrallblatt 
thinks they have no need of sleep, at 
least not in Summer. I wouldn’t be a 
bee. 

Don’t be fooled by one or two warm 
days into bringing your bees out of the 
cellar too soon. Let ’em roar in the 
cellar if they want to. Just open all up 
at night and give them a good airing. 

The Congress of Paris agreed upon 
three frames as standard—a ‘ high” 
frame, 30x40 centimetres; a ‘‘low” 
frame, 40x30, and “square” frame, 
35x35. The high frame is for mount- 
ainous or cold regions; the low one for 
hot, and the square for medium climates. 
The square frame is about 13% inches 
square.—Dr. C. C. MILLER, in Gleanings. 





Sainfoin as a Honey-Producer. 


Esparcette, or sainfoin, grows well in 
the mountain counties of California 
without water, and on the rockiest kind 
of soil. There is not enough of it near 
my apiary to determine its value as a 
honey-plant, but the bees work upon it 
first-rate. A bee-keeper in Marin county 
informed me that it is destined to be- 
come one of the leading forage and 
honey-producing plants of the country. 
—S. L. WATKINS, in the Rural Press. 


- _ >_>. 
Locating an Apiary. 

In beginning bee-keeping the location 
is one of the most important things to 


be considered. As bees ascend with: 


difficulty when heavily laden, it would 
be better to have the apiary located in a 
valley, that after obtaining a load of 
stores on the neighboring hWNls, they 
may, as they return with their load, 
have a descending flight. Low ground 
is also better protected from high winds. 
Learn which are the best honey-yielding 
plants and trees, and try if possible to 
locate within reach of reliable pastur- 
age. Waile bees will go three or four 
miles if necessary, the best results are 
obtained, as a rule, by having an abun- 
dant pasturage within at least two 
miles. 

Look well to the immediate surround- 
ings. A location near ponds or large 





bodies of water is not generally desir- 
able. Bees become fatigued while on 
the wing, especially when flying against 
the wind, and by dropping in the water 
often become chilled and drown. 

It is a great advantage to have a strip 
of timber on the windward side of the 
apiary, to shelter hives from cold, 
heavy winds. If no natural protection 
is afforded, a close, high board fence 
should be put up for the purpose. In 
building the fence, the nails should not 
be driven in firmly, but should be so left 
that they may be easily drawn, so that 
more or less of the boards may be re- 
moved during the hottest weather, to 
permit a free circulation of air. 

When the hives are not protected from 
wind, the bees when returning with 
heavy loads are frequently unable to 
strike the hive, are blown to the ground, 
become chilled and die. It is especially 
necessary to protect bees during the 
Spring months, because the colonies 
then contain fewer bees than at any 
other time; and every bee is needed to 
keep the brood warm. 

If one is located where there is but 
little natural pasturage for bees, much 
can be done to improve such a locality 
by furnishing artificial pasturage, and 
for this there is no better crop than 
alfalfa. Honey from wild flowers in 
Colorado, as elsewhere, is not so good as 
alfalfa. Cleome is the next best.—Field 
and Farm. 


Manipulation of Bees. 


A friend asks, ‘‘ What temperature is 
it safe to manipulate a colony of bees ?” 
As this is quite an important matter, I 
wish to mention it here. The mercury 
ought to register at least 60° in the 
shade, and then no colony should be 
opened until the bees have had a flight. 
At the approach of Spring, on warm 
days, you will notice that while some 
colonies are quite lively, others will 
seem to be dead from all outward ap- 
pearance ; these may be in just as good 
condition as the others, but te open such 
colonies and arouse them from their 
state of quietude, is bound to do them 
harm, even though the temperature be 
TO» in the shade. 

From all reports received here, bees 
are wintering well, and the season 
promises to be a prosperous one, yet it 
is early to predict with any degree of 
accuracy. Winter losses can generally 
be traced back to one of these three 
causes: lack of stores, leaky cover or 
leaving empty surplus arrangements on 
the hive.—W. S. PoupEr, in Ind. Farmer. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 








A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 





DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%; 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 183 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 





Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





—————— eee 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





OO 


Special Notices. 


(a Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(@¥~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(a8 Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Usethe Apiary Register. It costs: 





For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


a8" As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son’ in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
eave confusion and delay, 


= 





. YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound. in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 





ewe —-—- 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 

We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year 
for $2.15. 
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If You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 





oo 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.’’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 








Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 
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When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents, 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. supply is not heavy. “We quote comb, ‘best 








eee grad 3 i 6c. , 6@8c. Beesw wax, 
CHICAGO, Apr. 9.—Fancy white comb sel- R. A. BURNETT, 161 8, Water St. 

slow demaid, Bis@tige.. ecswax, Extracted | BOSTON, Apr. 9. — Demand is fair, supply 

8. T. FISH & CO.. 189 S. Water St. ample. We quote: 1-b. fancy white comb, 

13@15c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, none in 


NEW YORK, Apr. 9.—Little demand, suffi- | ™arket. 


eH Pons § We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 
rades, llc.; buckwheat, 9c.— 
hoe me A California, white clover and bass- MINNEAPOLIS. MINN.. Apr. oe is 
wood, 7@7%c.; Southern, 65@70c. per gallon. | Moderately good, supely not pee though con- 
Beeswax, very scarce at 28@29¢e. siderable No. 2 in s hite 1-lbs., §5@16 
HIL LDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN cts.; dark, 10@14c. xtracted, in large pack- 
28-30 West Broadway. ages, white, 8@9c.; small, 9@10c.; dark, not 


in 30 good demand and at lower prices. Bees- 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Apr. 9.—Demand very wax, demand good, su ply very light on good 
slow, supply ood. White 1- -Ibs., 14@15c.; quality ; 26@30c. per 


=, 8@12c. “~~~ white, 7c.; amber, STEWART & ELLIOTT. 
supply very light: odiegswax, demand good, | ww YORK, Apr. 9.—Deinand is light, and 
CLEMONS, MASON & CO., supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. quote: Fancy white comb, 12@14c; buck- 


been p —, Extracted Clover and me 
CINCINNATI. Apr. 9.—Demand is fair for | W00d in good demand at 7c; buckwhea 
extracted honey at 5@ie. Fair demand*and | i2demand at 5@6c, Beeswax in fairdemand 


‘ at 26@28c. 
gros mares of comb honey at 13@16c. for F. L. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


Beeswax is in good demand, at 23@25c for 


good ALBANY, N. Y., Apr. 9.—Demand is very 
to choice FT» MUTH & SON li ht, supply ample. "Do not soln pits -—F 

ion ' w carried over. e ro oe 2c. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. ib. Extracted, 6@8c. lean is 


NEW YORK, Apr. 9.—Demand for honey is | $004, supply light; 28@30e. Gold. weather 
very light and supply more than demand. For helps to work off the over-crop of honey. 





fair comb, 9@11¢. Fancy 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 2- H. R. WRIGHT, 326-528 Broadway. 
Ibs., 12¢.; buckwheat, 7@8c. Extracted, clo- ~ 
ver, 7c.; buckwheat, 6@6%c. Beeswax—De- | ~~" ~—”—”—”—~—“O;CrtrtCSCSTT 
aene perio supply enough to meet it ; 27 The Convention Hand - Book 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 


KANBAS CITY, Mo., Apr. 9—Demand poor. contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
supply of comb honey large. Fancy 1-lbs.,14 | Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee 


@l15c.; dark, 8@9c. Extracted, white, 7 cents; my : i n 
dark, 5@6c. No beeswax on the market. Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
DETROIT, Apr. 9.—The demand for comb- vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
poney is light, aly low; 12@13c. per lb. | addition to this, there are about 50 blank 


ae ieee - much in a. on pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 


Very little of old honey Pneed will be left when questions, as they may come to minc. 
new crop on +) forward They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 


B h, Mi d 
HICAGO, A - gem aN ome the right size for the pocket. We will 
oe We" emotes a. 1@16e. Sab. | present a copy for one new subscription to 


tracted, 6@7c. ees WAX, in light supply, and | the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 


good demand, re L ion. 44-46 S. Water St. same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JouRNAL 


may be sent instead of one for the BEE 
MILWAUKEE, Apr.9.—Demand very mod-. JouRNAL 
erate, supply average of all grades but com- s 
mee uality. Best 1-lbs. 15@16e; common, 9-0 
12@13c. xtracted, white, in barrels, 7c.; 7 
in ke .. Te; = pails, Mf vs eee —Ce- Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
mand fair, supply sma rice. 23@28c. ae 
Ay: BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 


a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
SAN FRANCISCO, Apr. 9.—Demand light, 


supply about exhaus Comb, 1-lb., 10@12c. this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 

Extracted, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, in light supply - 

and good demand, at 25@27c. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, Get a Binder, and always have 
16 Drumm Street. 

your BEE JOURNALS ready for reference. 
NEW YORK, Apr. 9.— Demand moderate, 7 . 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1-» | We will mail you one for 50 cents. 
nor paper cartons, 1-b. We quote: Comb, 





1 ac Batre sawtod ig e tt 
uckwheat, 5 ; angrove, 6 ¢ per 
al. Good demand for dark extracted honey. Busy Bees, and How to Manage 


losnwen:, i in fair supply, with small demand, | Them, by W. 8. Pouder. Price 10 cents, 
a . or 


F, G, STROHMBYER & CO., 122 Water St, For sale at this office, 











